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Informarion  on  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 


WHEAT  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 

PER  BU.*  — ~ 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


«Y  MONTHS,  YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 
U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


*NO.  2  HARD  WINTER  WHEAT  AT  KANSAS  CITY 
NEG.  433n-XX     BUREAU   OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


In  every  marketing  year  in  the  last  14,  the 
monthly  average  cash  hard  winter  wheat  prices  was 
lowest  of  the  year  in  either  June,  July,  or  August. 
Last  year,  July  averaged  lowest,  but  the  low  for  a 
day  occurred  on  June  28.  In  8  of  the  last  13  years, 
prices  averaged  highest  in  March  or  later.  In  other 
years,  except  in  the  current  year  when  prices  aver- 


aged highest  in  November,  the  high  has  occurred 
in  December- February.  Prices  have  exceeded  the 
loan  at  sometime  during  the  season  in  every  year 
except  1952-53.  Except  for  1946-47  and  1947- 
48,  when  demand  was  exceptionally  strong,  wheat 
prices  have  averaged  around  the  effective  loan  level 
for  the  season. 
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Table  1*-  VAioat:    Loan  rate,  actual  price  to  growers,  supply  and 
distribution  factors,  quantity  pledged  and  delivered  to  CCC, 
stocks  owned  by  CCC  and  loans  outstanding,  1938-53 


:  :    Average  : 

,         ,    :  Gross     t    actual  : 

beginning.  ,  ^^^^  to  : 

t  :  growers  l/: 


Tear 


July 


Price 
above 
loan 


Supply  and  distribution  factors 


t     Total     :  Domestic    t  Net 
t  domestic    j  disappear- i  exports 
i  supply  2/  I  anc?  {  4/ 


'  Tear-end 
•carry-over 


Pledged 
for  CCC 
loans 


1938  .... 

1939  .... 

1940  .... 

19/a  .... 
1942  .... 

191*3  .... 
19U  .... 

1945  .... 

1946  .... 

1947  .... 

1948  . • >  < 

1949  .... 

1950  .... 

1951  .... 

1952  U/ 

1953  U/ 


1938 
1939 
1940 
19a 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Mm  ion 
bushels 


Million 
bushels 


Million 
bushels 


Million 
bushels 


Minion 
bushels 


*               ft  CO 

u.?o 

-0.03 

1,073  7U 

109 

250  85.7 

I  .OJ. 

.07 

.08 

991  663 

48 

280  167.7 

.03 

1,094  675 

34 

385  278.5 

»  OA 

01 
.74 

-.04 

1,327  668 

28 

631  366.3 

•  11*. 

1  no 

-.05 

1,600  949 

32 

619  4O8.I 

:  1.23 

1.35 

.12 

1,463  1,237 

i/  -91 

317  130.2 

1.35 

i.a 

.06 

1,377  992 

106 

279  180.4 

1   »  0 

.11 

1,387  895 

392 

100  59.7 

:  1.49 

1  OA 

.u 

1,252  767 

401 

84  22.0 

.  1 

.46 

1,443  757 

490 

196  31.2 

0           0  on 

°  <c.UU 

1  Oft 
X.  7^ 

-.02 

1,491  678 

506 

307     6/  254.0 

•             1  oc 

1  ftft 

-.07 

1,405  679 

301 

425    2/  335.3 

•           1  00 

i  JL.77 

.01 

1,444  690 

358 

396     8/  188.4 

5  11 

2/  -.07 

1,377  673 

448 

256    10/  200.0 

•            0  or* 

2/  -.10 

1,547  669 

298 

580    12/  395.6 

1.712  fifi^ 

CCC  stocks  and  loans  outstanding  at  year-end  (June  30) 

•     f  ft  nnn  im 

* 

Stocks  : 

Under  loan  : 

owned  : 

Current  : 

Crops  of  : 

Total 

•               l  V  UXIO  ^'-Z  ^ 

by  CCC  J 

crop  i 

previous  years  t 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Minion 

:  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

t  15.7 

6.0 

21.5 

0.4 

27.9 

5  7.7 

1.6 

10.3 

0 

11.9 

:  173.7 

169.2 

31.3 

7.1 

207.6 

!  269.8 

319.7 

98.1 

2.4 

420.2 

5  184.0 

259.8 

133.3 

4.2 

397.3 

I  .3 

99.1 

15.5 

3.6 

118.2 

!  46.3 

103.7 

20.1 

1.9 

125.7 

t  .2 

29.0 

2.5 

0 

31.5 

t  0 

18.6 

.7 

0 

19.3 

I  0 

32.9 

.8 

3.4 

37.1 

I           13,''  208.6 

232,3 

16.3 

4.7 

253.3 

:          W  224.6 

327.7 

28.5 

5.0 

361.2 

5          15/  36.0 

196.4 

8.9 

2.3 

207.6 

16/  73.5 

U3.3 

11.6 

10.7 

165.6 

1/   Ifeiited  States  marketing  year  prices  are  the  result  of  (1)  wei^tlng  State  monthly  prices  by  monthly 
sales  to  obtain  State  marketing-year  averages,  and  (2)  weighting  the  State  marketing-year  averages  by  to- 
tal sales  for  each  State.    Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  values  beginning  1938. 
2/   Beginning  carryover  plus  producti(m. 

2/   Total  supply  minus  net  ex;>orts  minus  year-end  carryover. 

k/   Includes  shlpnents  to  Dhlted  States  territories  of  about  4  million  bushels  annually. 

^   Exports  totaled  45  million  bushels  and  imports  used  to  supplement  domestic  Ar^imAi  feed  supplies  totaled 

136  million  bushels. 

^   Exclvides  113.4  million  bushels  of  1948  crop  wheat  put  under  purchase  agreements. 
2/   Excludes  46.4  million  bushels  of  1949  crop  wheat  put  under  purchase  agreements. 
S/  Excludes  8.6  million  bushels  of  1950  crop  wheat  put  under  purchase  agreements. 
2/   Growers  assumed  storage  charges,  which  averaged  about  7  cents  per  bushel. 
12/  Excludes  13.3  million  bushels  of  1951  crop  wheat  put  xuxler  purchase  agreements. 
11/  Preliminary. 

12/  Excludes  62.2  million  bushels  of  1952  crop  wheat  put  under  purchase  agreements. 
13/  Excludes  57.4  million  bushels  of  I9U8  crop  purchase  agreanent  wheat  delivered  to  CCC  by  June  30. 
14/  Excludes  3.2  million  bushels  of  1949  crop  purchase  agreement  wheat  delivered  to  CCC  by  June  30. 
15/  Excludes  0.2  million  bushels  of  1950  crop  purchase  agreement  wheat  delivered  to  CCC  by  June  30. 
16/  Exclvides  5.4  million  bushels  of  1951  crop  purchase  agreanent  wheat  delivered  to  CCC  by  June  30. 
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T  HE    W  H  E  AT    SITU  A,  T  I  0  H 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  ard  Sitiia-Lion  Board,  June  1'/,  19^3 

On  the  DBsis  of  Juue  1  conditions,  a  1953-5^  wheat  Gupply  of 
1,717  million  bushels,  7  p<sircent  above  tlie  ;previous  record  in  19^2-^3 
and  9  percent  above  this  year,  is  in  prospect.    The  supply  consists  of  a 
carryover  July  1,  1933  of  about  '^'^)()  mi.llicn  bushels,  a  crop  forecast  at 
1,132  million  bushe.ls  as  of  June  1,  and  probable  imports  of  about  3  mil- 
lion bushels.    The  next  crop  report,  which  vdll  ai^praise  the  offocts  of 

drought  in  the  Southwest  as  woll  as  weather  chafigcis  ovfer  the  rest 

of  the  wheat  belt,  will  bo  released  on  July  10  covering  conditions  as  of 
July  1. 

Domestic  disappearance  in  1955- >^  is  indicated  at  about  690  million 
bushels,  V7hich  would  leave  about  1,02^-  million  for  export  and  carryover. 
Even  if  exports  next  year  reach  the  51?  million  bushels  estimated  for 
1952-1^3^  more  than  700  million  would  be  J  eft  for  carryover  on  July  1,  195^t-> 
about  130  million  more  than  indicated  for  a  year  earlier. 

Wheat  i^rices  usually  start  ficl. justing  to  new  crop  winter  wheat  con- 
ditions at  about  raid-Ma^/'  ?nd  reach  n  low-'point  for  the  season  sometime  in 
the  June-August  period.    The  decline  this  year  began  on  Hay  12  with  a 
particulR-rly  sharp  drop  occurring  on  June  1>  when  the  cash  price  01 
No.  2  Hard  Winter  Wheat,  ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City  fell  I6  cents 
per  bushel  to  $1.95  •    The  dei-line  reflected  the  improvement  in  the  \fintor 
wheat  crop  and  concern  over  storage  facilities.    Prices  have  since  re- 
covered substontially  and  on  June  19  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at 
Kansas  City  was  $2.0'4. 

The  June  15  decline  carried  the  Kansas  CiLy  price  for  No.  2  Hard 
Winter  5^  cents  below  the  1953  loan  rate,  the  farthest  the  price  of  this 
grade  has  ever  been  below  the  loan.    Th^  fomer  low  point  was  in  19^9^ 
when  the  price  fell  to  35  cents  below  the  Iogji  on  July  2.    This  vrould  be 
compa-rable  to  about  'i-O  cents  today  if  allowance  is  made  for  storage  charges 
of  about  13  cents,  which  are  now  assumed  by  farmers. 

V/lieat  prices  are  usuo21y  belov?  the  loan  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
This  is  due  to  several  factors.    The  wheat  support  prograiii  operates  through 
loans  to  eligible  farmers  rather  than  through  open -market  purchases.  Matiy 
farmers  are  willing,  to  sell  below  the  loan  at  harvest  time  and  forego  the 
carrying  charge,  while  other  farmers  are  often  willing  to  talce  less  than 
the  loan  equivalent  rather  than  to  process  the  ].oan  and  find  and  provide  the 
necessary  storage  space.    Then  there  are  alv/ays  seme  quantities  of  wheat  of 
low  grade  or  high -moisture  content  v;hlch  v/ill  not  qual.ify  for  a  loan. 

Prices  to  growers  in  the  1952-53  marketing  year  which  ends  J;^e  30 
averaged  aT)out  10  cents  per  bushel  below  the  announced  loan  rate  and  about 
1  cent  ijinder  the  effective  loan  ratr  (the  announced  rate  minus  an  allo\/ance 
for  warehouse  storage) .    Because  of  the  large  supplies  in  prospect,  prices 
in  1953-5^+  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  farther  below  the  loan  rate 
than  in  1952-53. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  June  1?  that  it  would  make 
emergency  fjrice  support  D.oans  on  vvheat  stored  on  the  ground  or  in  temporary 
facilities  in  certain  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  storage  facilitieSo 
The  loans  will  be  m.ade  on  a.  90-day  basis  at  the  rate  of  80  percent  of  the 
support  level,  vdth  producers  assuming  full  responsibility  for  quantity  and 
quality  during  the  loan  period.    Such  loans  will  be  made  within  counties 
designated  by  PM  Committees  in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas^  Colorado, 
OId.ahoma ,  and  Texas o 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agricuj.ture  proclaims  marketing  quotag  for  the  1954 
crop,  the  law  requires  that  he  do  so  by  July  1.    If  quotas  are  proclaimed,  a 
referendum  of  producers  will  be  held  not  later  than  July  24c    Supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity  m.11  be  available  to  cooperators — those  who  plant  x^rithin 
their  farm  acreage  allotments — if  marketing  quotas  are  upheld  by  a  two-thirds 
majority/  of  qualified  voters e    Moreover^  when  quotas  are  in  effect,  non- 
cooperators  are  subject  to  a  penalty  per  bushel  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
basic  loan  rate  on  wheat  sold  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  (the 
production  from  the  farm  acreage  allotment);    If  marketing  quotas  are  rejected 
by  producers,  those  who  do  not  plant  more  acres  than  their  allotments  v.lll  be 
eligible  for  loans  at  only  50  percent  of  the  parity  price      Thosfe  that  exceed 
their  acreage  allotments  may  be  given  only  such  price  support  as  the  Secretary 
ma^-  ffiake  available,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  parity  price o 

Vi/hether  or  not  marketing  quotas  are  approved  for  the  1954  crop,  prices 
for  the  19^3  crop  vdll  be  supported  by  loans  and  purchase  agreements  at  not 
less  than  a  national  average- to  farm.ers  of  $2  =  21  per  bushelo    The  equivalent  at 
Kansas  City  is  $2c49  for  No.  2  Hard  Winter  and  $2.52  for  TIo,  1  Dark  Northern 
Spring  at  Minneapolis o 

THE  DOMESTIC  VJIIEAT  SITUATION 

Prospective  Wheat  Supplies  Set  New  Record 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  1953-54  is  now  estimated  at  about  1,717  rnil- 
lion  bushels,  consisting  of  an  indicated  carryover  July  1,  1953  of  about 
580  million,!/  a  crop  (June  l)basis  of  1,132  million  bushels  and  probable  import 
of  about  5  irillion  bushels  which  vail  be  used  mainly  for  feed  purposes.  This 
supply  would  be  the  lai'gest  on  record  and  7  percent  above  the  previous  record 
of  1,601  million  bushels  in  1942-43 ^     It  also  would  be  9  percent  above  the 
1,568  million  bushels  of  1952- 53-- 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1953-54  is  estimated  at  about  69O  million 
bushels,  about  the  sam.e  as  the  67O  mllion  of  1952-53-    Civilian  and  railitary 
food  use  (including  use  by  Territories  of  the  United  States)  is  expected  to  be 
about  500  million  bushels,  slightly  above  1952-53 *    Feed  use  may  be  about 
110  million,  compared  with  an  estimated  90  million  in  the  current  year.  About 
80  million  bushels  my  be  used  for  seed, 

A  domestic  disappearance  of  69O  million  bushels  wo^ild  leave  about 
1,025  million  bushels  from  the  total  supply  of  1,717  million.    Even  if  exports 
reach  the  315  million  bushels  estimated  for  1952-53,  more  than  700  million 
bushels  vrauld  be  left  for  carryover  on  July  1,  1954-    A  carryover  of  this  size 
would  be  13  percent  above  the  high  record  of  63I  million  in  1942,  and  23  percent 
above  the  580  million  bushels  indicated  for  July  1,  1953. 

1/''  Indicated  on  the  basis  of  supplies  l^jss  estimiated  disappearance.  Official 
estimate  on  July  1  carryover  stocks  will  be  released  on  July  24= 
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Exports  in  1953*5^  will  depend  upon  the  way  cropa  turn  out  in  "both 
exporting  and  importing  coiuitriea,  whether  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
la  ratified,  and  the  United  States  level  of  prices. 

The  prospective  1953  wheat  crop  of  1,133  million  bushels  consists  of 
the  following,  in  million  bushels  (1952  figures  in  parentheses):  Winter 
wheat  770  (1,053),  durum  31  (21),  and  other  spring  wheat  332  (217).  Total 
wheat  production  would  be  one -eighth  smaller  than  the  bumper  1952  crop  of 
1,291  million  bushels  but  larger  than  the  1,019  million  bushels  produced  in 
1950  and  the  98I  million  in  1951.    The  average  crop  for  the  most  recent 
10-year  period  is  1,089  million  bushels. 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  769.9  million  bushels  would  be  about  27  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  1,053  million  bushels  produced  in  1952  and  somewhat 
below  the  most  recent  10-year  average  of  797  million.    After  a  rather  poor 
start,  the  outlook  for  wheat  has  continued  to  improve  in  recent  months 
throughout  most  of  the  country.    The  principal  exception  is  the  winter 
wheat  producing  areas  of  the  Southern  Great  P3.ains,  where  considerable 
acreage  has  been  abandoned,  due  to  an  extended  period  of  extremely  dry 
weather.    The  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  17.3  bushels.    This  compares  with  20.9  bushels  in  1952  and  the  average 
of  17.6  bushels. 

A  spring  wheat  crop  (including  durum)  of  363  million  bushels  was  fore- 
cast, based  on  condition  as  of  June  1  and  intended  acreage.    This  is  more 
than  50  percent  larger  than  last  year's  harvest  of  239  million  bushels  and 
considerable  above  the  10-year  average  of  291  million.    The  unprecedented 
production  stems  from  high  prospective  yields  and  a  relatively  large  seeded 
acreage.    Above  normal  precipitation  has  supplied  adequate  moisture  for 
germination  and  'early  development.    PJxcossive  moisture  in  some  areas  delayed 
seeding  and  may  have  resulted  in  some  shifts  to  other  crops,  but  this  may 
have  been  offset  by  plantings  elsewhere  which  bavo  exceeded  intentions. 
The  intended  plantings  of  21.6  million  acres  of  spring  wheat  are  slightly 
more  than  last  year  and  12  percent  above  the  19*+2-51  average.  Current 
supplies  of  soil  moisture  are  adequate  to  abundant  in  all  major  spring  wheat 
producing  States.    A  7  percent  reduction  in  intended  durum  acreage  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  high  yield  per  acre  now  in  prospect. 

Exports  In  1952-53  are  About  315  Million; 
Carryover  July  1.  1953  About  530  Million 

Domestic  disappeai-ance  and  exports  in  1952-53  are  now  estimated  at 
about  907  million  bushels.    Civilian  and  military  food  use  (including  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States)  is  estimated  at  h9^  million,  feed  at  90  million, 
and  seed  at  87  million.    Exports  of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  products  in 
terms  of  wheat  totaled  close  to  3^0  million  bushels  for  11  months,  July 
1952  through  May  1953.    For  the  full  year,  they  now  are  expected  to  total 
about  315  million  bushels.    The  United  States  quota  \mder  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  this  year  was  253  million  bushels,  most  of  which  will  be 
shipped, 
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With  total  supplies  of  1,563  raillion--coasiGtins  of  the  carryover 
July  1,  1952  of  256  million  bushels,  the  crop  of  1,291  million,  and  imports 
now  estimated  at  21  million- -disappearance  of  98?  million  bushels  vould 
leave  a  carryover  July  1,  1953  of  about  5^0  million  bushels. 

\^Jheat  Prices  Adjusting  to  New 

Crop  Conditions;  NationaJ.  Average 
Support  Price  at  Mot  Less  than  $2.21 

\>7heat  prices  usually  start  adjusting  to  ne\i  crop  vdnter  wheat 
conditions  at  about  mid -May  and  reach  a  low -point  for  the  season  in  the 
June-August  period.    The  decline  this  year  began  on  May  12  with  a  par- 
ticularly sharp  drop  occurring  on  June  15  when  the  cash  price  of  No.  2 
Hard  Winter  V/heat,  ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City,  fell  16  cents  per 
bushel  to  $1.95 •    The  decline  reflected  the  improvement  in  the  winter 
wheat  crop  and  concern  over  storage  facilities.    Prices  have  since  re- 
covered part  of  the  loss. 

The  June  15  decline  carried  the  Kansas  City  price  for  No.  2  Hard 
Winter  5^  cents  below  the  1953  losn  rate,  the  farthest  the  price  of  this 
grade  has  ever  been  below  the  loan.    The  former  low  point  was  in  19^9  when 
the  price  fell  to  35  cents  below  the  loan  on  July  2.    This  would  be  com- 
parable to  about  '+8  cents  today  if  allowance  is  made  for  storage  charges 
of  about  13  cents  which  are  now  assumed  by  farmers. 

The  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  on  June  17  was  ^2.0h, 
or  1+5  cents  below  the  preliminary  gross  loan  rate  on  the  1953  crop,  or 
32  cents  under  the  net  loan,  after  deducting  13  cents  for  storage.  2/ 
The  price  of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  on  the  same  date 
was  $2.31>  or  21  cents  below  the  preliminary  [xxoss  rate,  or  9  cents  under 
the  net  loan  after  deducting  12  cents  for  storage. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  June  17  that  it  will 
make  emergency  price  support  loans  on  wheat  stored  on  the  ground  or  in 
temporaiy  facilities  in  areas  of  the  Southwest  where  a  shortage  of 
storage  facilities  has  been  reported.    These  loans  \7±11  be  made  at  a 
lower  rate  than  for  wheat  stored  in  approved  fexm  or  warehouse  facilities. 
A  similar  loan  was  offered  on  June  7^  19^1-9  at  a  rate  of  75  percent  of  the 
regular  loan. 

Since  19^9,  CCC  has  acquired  500  million  bushels  of  new  grain 
storage  capacity  to  take  care  of  enlarged  needs .    Non -Government  space 
has  also  increased.    Apparently,  however,  because  of  record  supplies  some 
difficulties  may  be  expected  this  year  in  obtaining  adequate  atorage  space. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  July  1  of  this  year  over  500  million  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  either  held  by  CCC  or  placed  under  the  reseal  program 
recently  announced.    Even  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  supply 
was  under  loan  or  held  by  CCC  this  spring,  prices  failed  to  increase  before 

2/  Storage  charges  deductible  for  deposit  period  indicated  are  as  follows: 
For  Area  I,  which  includes  the  Pacific  Northv:est,  12  cents  per  bushel  for 
May  21 -June  19,  and  11  cents  for  June  20-July  19 .    Area  II,  which  includes 
the  Spring  Wheat  States,  12  cents  for  June  10 -July  9,  and  11  cents  for  July  10- 
August  8.    Area  III,  which  includes  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  13  cents 
for  May  26-June  2)+,  and  12  cents  for  June  25 -July  2'+.    Area  IV,  which  includes 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  13  cents  for  June  10 -July  9,  and  12  cents  for  Jiily  10- 
August  8, 
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the  time  of  the  adjustment  to  new  crop  conditions.    Moreover,.  1952-53  is 
the  first  year  since  support  prograuis  wero  started  in  193^  that  prices  did 
not  average  above  loan  rates  some  time  during  the  season.    Contributing  to 
this  situation  were  large  supplies  of  soft  red  vrinter  wheat  for  vhich  the 
market  is  limited,  and  the  prospects  of  record  supplies  in  1953-5'-i-« 

Prices  to  growers  in  the  195^-53  marketing  year  vhich  ends  June  30 
averaged  about  10  cc^nts  pr^r  bushel  below  the  announced  loan  rate  ond  about 
1  cent    i.mder  the  effective  loan  rate  (the  announced  rate  minus  an  allowance 
for  warehouse  rtora;-;e) .  3/    Because  of  the  largo  supplies  in  prospect,  prices 
in  1953-5'+  c.re  expected  to  avero^^e  somewhat  xorther  below  the  loan  rate  than 
in  1952-53. 

V/hether  or  not  market ijig  quotas  are  approved  for  the  195^  crop,  prices 
for  the  1953  crop  will  be  supported  by  l(>nn3  and  purchase  agreements  at  not 
less  thon  a  national  average  to  f armors  of  $2.21  per  bushel,  which  compares 
with  $2.20  for  the  crop.    The  equivalent  at  Kansas  City  is  $2.^9  for 

No.  2  Hard  Winter  and  .'i>2.52  for  No.  ].  Dark  llorthern  Spring  at  Minneapolis. 

The  1953  wheat  crop  conslstB  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
hard  red  winter  wheat.    This,  together  with  sn  unusually  heavy  movement 
expected  into  approved  storage  for  loans,  should  give  support  to  prices  for 
this  class  of  wheat.    On  the  other  hand,  production  cf  soft  red  winter  wheat, 
which  has  hed  a  derjressing  effect  on  the-  market  d^iring  the  current  year, 
appears  to  be  soraev^hat  larger  than  in  1952.    Over  much  of  the  soft  red 
winter  wheat  area,  warehouse  ctorrge  opaoe  is  limited  and  farmers  lack  facili- 
ties for  storage  on  their  o\m  farms .    This  is  In  pa,rt  due  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  producing  this  t^'pe  of  wheat  usua].ly  have  small  acreages  and  the  fact 
that  conditions  in  the  producing  area  are  not  as  favorable  for  storage  as 
farther  west  and  norfii. 

INFORMATION  ON  V/I-IMT  ALLOTMEOTS  MD  MAEIffiTING  QUOTAS 

Existing  farm  ] egislation  provides  for  acreage  allotments  for  wheat 
each  year  except  in  times  of  national  emergency  and  for  marketing  quotas  h/ 

3/  The  National  average  supi)ort  price  for  the  1953  crop  was  announced  on 
September  9,  1952  at  not  lesr  than  $2.21  ner  bushel  compared  with  $2.20  for 
the  1952  crop.    This  was  90  percent  of  the  August  15,  1952  wheat  parity 
price  of  $2. '1-6.    This  announced  level  will  be  increased  to  90  percent  of  the 
wheat  parity  price  on  July  .1,  1953  in  the  event  parity  was  higher  at  that 
time.    However,  parity  on  May  15  this  year  was  only  .*Cl.^-3  as  compared  with 
the  August  15,  1952  parity  -of  $2.^6. 

h/  Acreage  adiotments  for  ;;heat  have  been  in  effect  six  times  since  1938, 


as  follows:  Crop  Acres 

193'5  62,000,000 

1939  55,000,000 

19^0  62; 000, 000 

19'il  62,000,000 

19k2  55,000,000 

1950  72,776,000 


Acreage  ellolments  vrere  proclaimed  for  the  j.9'13  and  1951  crops  but  were  termi- 
nated lindor  the  emergency  powers  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  after 
winter  wheat  v;as  planted,    Acreage  allotments  for  the  crops  of  l^kk-hO,  in- 
clusive, and  for  1952  and  1953  were  dispensed  with  under  the  emergency  powers 
of  the  AA  Act.    Marketing  quotas  ho.ve  been  in  effect  on]y  for  the  19^11  and 
19h2  crops  of  wheat. 
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when  supplies  get  out  of  line  with  demand.    Because  there  is  a  real 
possibility  of  marketing  quotas  being  procla.imsd  on  the  195^-crop  wheat i 
many  questions  are  bein^  asked  abovit  the  manner  in  v^hich  these  s-llotmentr. 
and  quotas  may  be  put  into  effect.    In  the  following  many  of  these  questions 
are  answered:  ,  ,  •  . 

A.  Acreage  Allotment  For  Wheat: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "proclaims"  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  next  crop  of  wheat  not  later  than  July  15  each  year^ 
■under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. of  193^}  as 
amended. 

2.  The  size  of  the  national  wheat  acreage  allotment  must  be  large 
enough  to  produce  a  crop  which,  together  with  the  carryover  and  imports,  ..  ,•. 
will  make  available  a  supply  equal  to  a  normal  year's  domestic  consiimption 
and  exports  plus  30  percent  of  such  consumption  and  ejiports.    The  national 
acreage  allotment,  however,  cannot  be  less  than  55  million  acres  under 
existing  legislation.  5./ 

3.  The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  States,  to 
counties,  and  finally  to  individual  farm.?,.    The  apportionments  to  States,, 
and  to  counties  within  States,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
seeded  for  production  of  wheat  during  the  preceding  10  calendar  years, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acreage 
during  the  10-year  period.    The  county  acreage  is  apportioned  to  indi- 
vidual farms  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation  practices, 
type  of  soil,  and  topography, 

h.    Producers  are  not  penalized  for  failure  to  con^ily  with  acreage 
allotments  when  marketing  quotas  are  not  in  effect,  except  that  the  pro- 
ducer who  is  not  a  cooperator  is  entitled  to  only  such  support  as  the 
Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may  make  available  to  such  noncooperators. 

B.  Marketing  Quotas  For  Wheat;  ,   ,  , 

1.    The  Secretary  is  required  under  the  AA  Act  to  follow  certain 
legal  formulas  in  determining  whether  quotas  are  required.    He  must 
proclaim  quotas  when  (l)    the  total  supply  of  wheat  for  the  next  market- 
ing year  will  be  more  than  20  percent  larger  than  the  normal  supply, 
or  (2)    when  the  total  supply  for  the  current  marketing  year  is  not 
less  than  the  normal  supply,  and  the  average  farm  price  for  3  successive  .. 
months  of  the  current  marketing  year  has  not  exceeded  66  percent  of  the 
parity  price. 


3/  Bills  are  pending  in  Congress  which,  if  passed,  would  raise  the 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  to  62  million  acres  or  66  million 
acres . 
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The  following  explanation,  applicable  to  the  195^  crop  of  wheat,  tells 
how  "total  supply"  and  "normal  su.ppl^"  aro  determined: 

Total  supply ;    The  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  current  mai-keting 
year--June  30^  1953'  -would  Xio  added  to  total  production  from  the 
1953  crop.    To  thig  would  ho  edded  the  estimated  imports  for  the 
next  ra/irkoting  year  (1953~?^).    The  resulting  grand  total  would  he 
the  "total  oupplj"  as  defined  in  the  AA  Act. 

Normal  Buppl^'/ ;    The  domestic  consumption  for  the  current  marke  bing 
year  (1952-53)  would  te  added  to  the  estimated  exports  for  the  next 
marketing  year  (l953~5^i).    To  thia  to.tal  would  he  added  15  percent 
as  an  allowance  for  carryover  resarvea.    The  resulting  grand  total 
would  ho  the  "normal  .vnipply"  as  defined  in  the  legislation. 

2.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  wheat  market- 
ing quotaa  are  required,  he  must  prc^claim  such  fact  not  later  than  July  1, 
1953  for  the  marketing  year  that  boginG  on  July  1,  195^. 

3.  Producers  have  o  voice  in  determining  whether  the  marketing  quota 
program  shall  "be  put  into  effect.    Tlie  AA  Act  provides  that  ^the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  Ir-allot,  of  farmers  who  will  be  subject 
to  the  quota  6/  to  determine  whether  -^uch  farmers  favor  or  oppose  such  a 
quota  prograia.    If  more  than  ono -third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum oppose  the  quota  program,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  quotas,  by  proclamation  suspend  the  operation  of  the  marketing 
quota  program. 

k.    Individual  marketing  quotas  are  based  on  acres --not  bushels. 
Generally  speaking,  the  marketing  quota  for  an  individual  farm  is  tho  quantity 
of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

5.  If  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  exceeded,  the  "farm  marketing 
excess"  must  be  determined.    This  is  coirrputGd,  in  terms  of  bushels,  on  the 
basis  of  the  normal  production  of  the  excess  vacreage. 

6.  The  "farm  marketing  oxcess"  mtvy  be  marketed  by  the  producer.  But 
the  producer  is  subject  to  penalty  per  bushel  equal  to  50  percent  of  tha 
basic  loan  rate.     (Tiie  basic  loan  rate  on  1952-crop  wheat  was  $2.20  per 
bushel). 

Producers  mij  postpone  or  avoid,  the  penalty  by  storing  the  farm 
marketing  excsss  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary;  or  he  may  delivor  such  excess  to  the  Secretary  for 
disposal.    Until  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  stored,  delivered, 
or  tho  penalty  paid,  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  is  subject  to  a 
lien  in  favor  of  the  Unitod  States  for  the  payment  of  the  penalty. 
The  purchaser  is  required  to  pay  the  penalty,  although  he  may 
deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the  price  paid 
to  the  producer. 


6/  Under  present  legislation  the  wheat  marketing  quota  program  does  not 
apply  to  any  farm  on  which  tho  acreage  planted  to  wheat  does  not  exceed 
15  acres  or  the  production  does  not  exceed  200  bushels.    Bills  are  now 
pending  in  Congress  ^ijhich.if  p.-'ssod.voiil^  raise  the  minimum  to  25  acres  or 
UOO  bushels. 
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'-y*'  The  price  cupport  level  would' be  reduced  if  producer's  should  'disapprove 
marketing  quotas  for  whedt.    The  A<?ricuitural  Act  of  19h9  provides  that  "the 
level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  for  any  crop  of  a  basic  agricultural 
coimnodityj,  except  tobacco,  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  boen.  disapproved  by 
producers  shall  be  ^0  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  such  commodltj  .  .  ?/ 

^'    Tii-^^G ranees  between  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro;:; rams  for  wheat: 

1.  In  the  absence  of  a  national  emergency,  a  national  acrea,E;e  allotment 
must  be  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  each  year,  even  though  the  supply  situation 
is  such  as  not  tb  require  the  proclamation  of  marlceting  quotas.    A  marketing 
quota  prograjn,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  proclaimed  only  when  iiie  supply  or 
price  level  roQCbca  a  cdrtain  poiut,  as  specified  in  tho  AA  Act. 

2.  Acreage  allotment  programs  as  such  need  rot  be  appi'oved  by  producers, 
whereas  marketing  quota  proj?;rams  must  be, 

3.  No  "penalties"  -  are  invoked  by  noncompliance  with  an  acreage  allotment 
program  vihen  marketing  quotas  are  not  in  effect.    However,  overplanting  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  affects  the  producer's  eligibility  for  price  support.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  producer  ir  not  eligible  for  price  support  as  a 
Cooperator.    "Penalties"  ara  assessed  on  excess  marketings  when  quotas  are  in 
effect,  and  noncooperators  are  ineligible  for  price  support  at  the  level'  applic- 
able to  cooperator s, 

THE  WORLD  WFE AT  SITUATION 

Wheat  Ha  nicest  Generally  Favorable  in 
"Northern  Hemisphere  Gouhtr'ies~H/ 

Latest  reports  indicate  that  the  wheat  harvest  now  getting  under  way  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  generally  promsing  in  most  important  producing 
countries  for  which  reports  have  been  received^ 

The  outlook  for  the  crop  in  Canada  i.s  less  promising  than  at  this  tj;ne 
last  year,  with  heavy  rains  holding  up  seeding  operations  in  early  June,  over 
wide  areas  of  th^  Prairie  Provinces,  (;spoc  Lilly  in  southern  districts,  Farrrers 
announced  their  intentions  to  plant  2^,9  million  acres,  about  the  same  as  in 
19^2,  but  since  an  estimated  10  to  20  percent  of  the  intended  vrheat  acreage 
had  not  been  seeded  by  early  June,  it  seemed  likely  that  som.e  of  the  acreage 
originally  intended  for  wheat  would  be  shifted  to  co'vrse  grains  or  go  into 
summerf allow.    In  any  case  a  large  proportion  of  late-seeded  acreage  was 
expected,  to  go  into  coarse-grains  and  flaxseed  rather  than  vrheat.  Early- 
seeded  crops  are  in  generally  satisfactory  condition. 

Prospects  for  the  wheat  outturri  in  Western  Europe  are  generally  good, 
though  not  up  to  the  exieeptional  195'2  crop.    Of  the  principal  producing 

7/    This  might  well  mean  the  National  average  support  level  would  be  between 
fl.l^  and  ^>1,20  for  the  19^h  crop,  compared  with  ^2.20  per  bushel  announced  for 
the  19^2  crop.    Market  prices,  however,  would  not  be  expected  to  average  this 
low,  since  wheat  would  come  into  competition  with  corn  on  a  feed  grain  basis  at 
about  corn  prices  —  wheal;  and  com  being  about  equal  in  feeding  value  on  a  pound- 
for-pound  basis.  '  „   .  .. 

8/  '  From  Foreign  Crops  'and  Markets,  June  22,  19^3>  Foreign  /Vgricultural  Sen/ice, 
USDA. 
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cmmtrier^,  thf;  Iv-st  prospectF  are  noportcd  for  Italy,  whf-re  "i.Tnc(-;nt  j.mprovement 
raakes  tnr:  outlook  ^'cod  ■for  a  orop  at  least  as  ?.ai~j^';r'as  the  near-i'Gcord  iiarvest 
lact  year,    In  France  thij  cond1t;i.;!i  of  the  prowihig  orop  wac  Ifjss  favorable  at 
the  beginning  of  May  than  it  was  a  year  earlier.    However,  if  growit^g  condi- 
tions are  good  nntil  'nrveet,  wheat  rie'ldri  ate  expected  to  be  rather  hi&'h  on  a 
total  aci"eage  slightly  l;clov:  that  of  last  year.    The  outlook  impro-'Ted  substan- 
tially following  t!u-!  excellent  weather r  of  ilpril  and  eai'ly  May,    Tliough  the 
condition  of  tlx:  crop  in  VJest(; rri  (rennany  is  not  up  to  the  high  levc-l  of  a  year 
ago,  yields  are  indicated  lIo~be~goo<?'.'   Total  X'jhc  at  acreage  is  slightly  less 
th'in  in  19.'i2,  with  winter  wheat  area  sip.aller  but  spring  vrheat  acreage  larger 
th>an  that  of  a  year  ago.    Least  favorable  conditions  are  reported  for  Spain 
vrhere  continued  dry  V7eath;r  and  }).ot  x^rinds  ware  adversely  affecting  crop  pros- 
pect^: at  the  end  of  May,    The  outlook  there  was  somewhat  less  favorable  than 
at  tiiat  time  a.  ;/«  ''.r  ago.    Tn  the  TInited  Kingdom  t.he  crop  is  generally  satis- 
faotor;/,  oxceiit  for  parts  badly  dainagecF  l^y^  bulb  fly.    Total  wheat  acreage 

is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  larger  tha.n  that  of  the  past  ?  years. 

Til',  outlook  foi'  th;:.  19'~>3  wheat  crop  In  the  f-ovlet  Un.ion  is  still  uncertain 
with  the  .situation  appearing,  on  the  whole,  favor aWe Unt  still  subject  to 
many  hazards  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  and  harvesting  periods,  oeed- 
irig  of  the  spring  v;heat  acreage,  which  no;nT).ally  nccounts  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Union's  total  wheat  acreage.,  had  been  virtually  completed  by  mid-May 
despite  a  delayed  and  uns3ttlt;d  spring  and  the  necessity  nt'  plowing  up  a  largo 
area,  because  of  ttie  nonfulfillment  of  the  .fall  plowi.ng  goa3..s  c    V.finter  grain  i.s 
ruport/3d  to  be  growing  especially  vje  11  in  southern  regions,  which  cor-.stitute 
the  winter  grain  belt  of  the  Pn.lon,    Moisture  supplies  seem  adequate  in  most 
regions. 

Crop  conflitions  in  yugosla-^^ia  arc.'  reported  rxcellent  viith  the  breadgrain 
outlook  the  be;.;t  since  tJio  war,    Tn  HungarA"-,  early  conditions  were  indicated 
to  be  r.nf  avor  ible .     Late^r  rains  i.iuproved  yield  prospects,    ghortage  of  seed 
wheat  at  sowing  Lime  ,  some  winter  damagi;,  and  diynoss  wer,-  factors  mentioned 
as  contributing  to  the  irifavorable  outlook,    deeding  in  Bulgaria  api;x3ars  to 
have  tai&n  place  under  favorable  conditions,    Rumania's  wVrelit~cfop  is  described 
.as  in  good  conditie^^n  at  latest  r.^^port, 

Information  availe.ole  for  '\sia  points  to  good  c^-^ps  for  '-ost  countries. 
The  outlook  in  Turkey  is  wry  favra'able,  and  the  wh(;,.\t  crop  is  e3q.)ected  to 
exceed  the  record  Jiafvt-  st  of  19':)'? »     This  would  be  the  thi:r'd.  successive  bum.per 
crop  for  that  country,     ,T.a£an's  crop  is  r^stiniated  to  be  about  at  the  19^;2 
level,  which  was  well  above  average.    Iran  also  e.xpe^cts  a  wheat  harvest  about 
the  same  as  in  19'?2.    Exoptions  to  t/i'-r"go'od  pi'osjiects  are  noted  for  India, 
where  the  tentative  p.stimate  foe  wheat  is  only  slightly  above  the  small  out- 
turn reported  for  last  year,  and  .'or  Pakistan  where  a  smaller  oTittum  than 
last  year's  is  reported^  as  a  result  of  txjo  suc'.'essi.ve  years  of  drought. 
Official  estimates  place  this  year's  harvest  about  20  percent  below  the  small 
har-vest  of  195?,    Dry  conditions  at  seedi.ng  time  cause (i  a  reduction  in  acreage, 
and  yields  were  repoi-ted  even  L.'ss  tlem  the  low  19.s?  yields. 

Conditions  in  Africa  indicate  that  the  total  v/heat  production  for  that 
continent  may  be;  larger  th.an  :ivf-;ragc;,  though  not  up  to  the  good  193'?  hai'vest. 
Conditions  are  variable  with  smaller  iiarvests  trian  last  year  in  French  North 
Af3;i_ca,  especially  in  _^lge_riji  and  Tunisia,  -ind  a  consi  der.ably  1  arge r '  outturn 
forecast  for  Eg^-pt,    Though"'it  is  too  "arly  in  the  season  for  any  defini.te 
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infomatJon  on  the  Unj£n_j^f_South_^       recent  reports  -mdicato  tb.t  the 
b^c'S  Tfi^  1^"'"^'  '7         lPF3^.niarvcst  .oa,  be  considerably  ''.^^d 
H^^She?^  :it^r^^        s«r  crops  and  unusual  ra:ins  in  that  Souther.' 


Seeding  Active  in  Soil  the  rn  fjemisph.ire 
Countries 


Seeding  Is  actively  tmder  way  in  Arrrentina  and  -\ustr-ilia    the  o-r-i 
exce^l';^'^"r-.°'         gg^ei-n  Hemisphere,    Soil  condSi^nsIn  Ar^enUn  ''o 
excellent  and  it  is  expect<3d"U^Trtte-TJH7It  area  .needed  will  bo  ^^^T^  7? 

infS'..?-"''"''^  i'^"^^^  f ^--^  on  ?he  blsis  of    'nc^e  " 

mlormation  on  seeding  plans  in  Australia,  a  substantial  incir^ase  in  wht'.? 
acreage  for  tlie  next  crop  is  expeH~cd7"~"  ^^"^  ^--^  .increase  m  ;/heat 


United  Kingdom  Permits  Free  Imports 
of  Grains  9/   


In  accordance  with  an  announcement  of  the  British  Board  of  Tradr-  nnon 

Sno'^'f    '"'f '^'"^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^i^-^  i^^orters  a^^ow^nf:^'^ 
import  wheat  and  flour,  feed  rrain,  and  mi  see  11  an- ous  feed-tuffi""f>on,  .mr 
country,  including  the  dollar  area,  effective  May  Tl^^f  iol^e  ^1^, 

trade  in  tllJ^S'?  f  "^^^^^"'^"J  ^^^^^  ^^^^^uary  of  intentions  to  decontrol 

from  doUar  a  ea    wolnl  ''^T '  'f'  J^^^^^^^  ^^overnment  stated  that  imports 
iiom  dollar  a. eat-  would  continue  to  be  re.strict.ed  in  order  to  saforuard  tho 
balance  of  payments,  but  that  some  importe  from  such  areas  would  be  pernd^ied 
iL  Tn  .T'l       f '"''^  reasonable  prices  and  to  prevent  s',ortt  ./%^Sie^ 
the  Board  of  Trade's  recent  announcement  removes  al]  restrictions  on  br  ad 

be  imro^r-?^'-""'"^  ^^^'^^       ^^^^  -^^-^^^-^^  cor!trris'may  again 

DC  imposed  if  imports  become  excessi.ve.  ^s^-l  i 

..^^^  decision  to  place  Britain's  grain  trade  on  a  free  import  b-^sis  is 

a^Ls    %he'f^:.d'''r'""^  'T^"^  '^''^'^       restricting  imports  from  dol  Sr 
areas.    The  freedom  to  import  from  any  source  will  elimina-u"'  thP  r.r..rn-;,Ji 
t  a.  have  heretofore  been  paid  for  nondollar  .raii/^Not  onlv^w^ftlH^^ 
paia  for  imports  from  any  source  now  be  coirparable,  but  the  free  movement  ol 
foreign  gram  into  the  country  will  also  tei.d  to  limit  pri  c...  Inc r^al  s  ?or 
domestic  grains,    it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Gov:>rnmont  intends 
to  pemit  unrestricted  imports  from  nonsterli^g  areas  only  is    oiv  a^  thf 
country^ s  payments  position  is  not  jeopardized!  '         ^  ^ 

A  related  problem  i.s  the  effcvct  of  decontrol  on  British  pric.^  'Bunoort 

?L'";pp:'riewr:r'-""'^  ^^^^^  p^--  'houid  Zp tiow 

prices      Tn  Itlt  '  into  the  country  and  depress  domestic 

fZhf  L  ""Th  ^"'P^'"^^  "'^^^^^  ^S^i^^       restricted,  or  BritisJi  farmers 

^npor^o?^::::^  ^  ^^'"-'^       ^^^^  difference  between  import  pricfs^^I' 


The  American  Embassy  points  out  that  the  issu.ance  of  open  indi.-ldnal 
However  whTi-r'"''  ^-^"^  ^"^'^  ^'•'■^"^  ^-P-^^^       large r  q^u.n^  tdes' 

fro; "ih'r  sources.  "  -"^^-^^^---^  P--s  and  the  availability  of  supplies 

97^r^^irFmfi^  T^o3'3,  Agricultural  Service, 
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Tablt;  3,-  Whoat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  April  1,  19l*7~!?3 


3tock3  V)c:3j.tion 


1/  

Interior  mi 11b,  elevators  \ 

ai\d  warehouses  2j   

Toiminala  (commercial)  3/  •< 
i'lorchaDt  mills  aiid  mill 

levators  4/   , . . , 

C:>modity  Credit    Corp.  ^ 


Total 


t  I  ! 

1950  :    1951  :    1952  :  1953 


1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 

fejJJ3iiii.l§.  tmshela  busleha  bushels  "bushels  bushels  bushels 

139,873  256,577  211-3,582  193,579  217,111  197,895  26Q,kkQ 

61,000   75, ^3U  1^17,878  190,881^  200,6^2  112,337  21^5,8^^8 

32,63s   70,17^+  12U,656  180,659  193,663  12U,865  217,258 

71,957   73,7lH    63,229   88,J+23  101,652   80,760  101,691 

2,903     3,8i^5     3,376     5,5»<-8     3,156     2,037  7,261 

308,571  i^79,7^i^  582,721  659,093  715,621^  517,894  8U0,498 


1/  Eat;imtei3  of  Crop  Eeporting  Board,    2/  All  off -farm  storage  not  otherwise 
•le3i£/,nated,    3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Branch,  PMA  at  U3  tei-mlnal  citlee;, 
hf  Mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  6f  flour.    '2/  Owned 
Ivy  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC;  also  CCC -owned 
whe-at  in  transit  and  in  Canadian  elevators.    Other  wheat  owned  by  CCC  as  well  as 
\;heat  outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  other  stocks  positions. 


Table  h,-  Vflieat: 


Month 
and 
date 


Month . 
Apr . 

May 
Week 
ended 
Apr,  10 
17 
24 
1 
8 

15 

22 

29 
5 
12 


All 
classes 
and  grades 
six 
markets 


1952, 


May 


June 


Pol. 

2.41 
2,40 


2.42 
2.42 
2.41 
2.40 

2.42 

2.39 
2.42 

2.39 
2.37 
2.41 


1953 

2,53 
2.53 


2.';)2 
2.54 
2.52 
2.5it 
2.53 
2.55 
2.52 
2.52 
2.47 
2 .  4Q 


Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified  markets 
and  dates,  1952-1953 


No.  2 

Dark  Hard 
and  Hard 
Winter 
Kane as  City 


1952:  1953 


2.50 
2.49 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2,42 
2.44 
2 , 4? 
2.40 
2.34 


,    No.  1      .;        No.  2 

Dark       ~  Hard 

N.  Spring  *  Amber  Durum 

Minneapolis.  Minneapolis 


1952;  1953  .  1952;  195 


No.  2 
Red 
Winter 
St.  Louis 

1952;  1953' 


No.  1 

Soft 
White 
Portland 

-  1/ 


1952:  1953 


Dol.     Dol.      Dol.    Dol.      Dol.    Dol.      Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 


2.49  2,39 
2.45  2.36 


2>50  2.53 
2.48  2.56 


2.68  2.97 
2.57  2.95 


2,44    2.27    2.50  2.43 
---    2.14    2.46  2.35 


2.36 
2.40 
2.38 
2.40 
2.38 
2. 38 
2.32 
2.25 
2 . 21 
2.21 


2. .52 

2.49 
2.I17 
2.49 
2.51 
2.48 
2.49 
2.47 
2 .  1|.6 
2-52 


2.53 
2.5^'r 
2 , 52 
2.54 
2.55 
2.57 
2.5ii 
2.56 

2.53 
2.55 


2.76 

2,72 
2.61 
2.55 


2.59 

2.55 
2.60 

2.48 
2 .  6h 


2.97 
2,98 
2.98 
2.96 
3  00 
3.00 
2.92 
2 . 90 
2 . 64 
2.90 


:.38 


2.23 


2.50 

2.43 

2.50 

2.42 

2.24 

2.50 

2.48 

2.41 

2.19 

2.46 

2.38 

2.17 

2,44 

2 . 36 

2.03 

2,44 

2.3^ 

2.50 

2.33 

2,^0 

2.27 

2.48 

2.28 

1/  Average  for  dail,y  cash  quotations  - 
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T&hle         V/heat:    Average  cloaing  prices  of  July  wheat  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1952-  1953 


Period 

:  Chicago 

:  Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

•       ^^^^  ! 

1953 

i    1952  ; 

1953 

*  1952  * 

•  • 

1953 

:     Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Month 

April 

:  2.38 

2.23 

2.31 

2.25 

2.35 

2.3i^ 

May 

:  2.35 

2.1U 

2.29 

2.18 

2.35 

2.31 

Week  ended 

April  ip 

2.U0 

2.26 

2, 32 

2.2o 

2.37 

2.36 

T  ''7 

17 

2.^6 

2.23 

2.30 

2.25 

2.3k 

2.33 

oil 

:  2.36 

2.22 

2.30 

2,2k 

2.33 

2.33 

May  1 

:  2.35 

2,20 

2, 29 

2.24 

2.34 

2.33 

8  . 

2.36 

2.18 

2.30 

2.22 

2.36 

2.3^ 

15  : 

2.35 

2.15 

2.29 

2.19 

2.35 

2.32 

22  : 

2.35 

2.13 

2.29 

2»17 

2.36 

2.30 

29  : 

2.3i+ 

2.08 

2.28 

2.12 

2,3k 

2.27 

June      5  : 

2.32 

2.03 

2.26 

2.09 

2.32 

2.2U 

12  ; 

2.32 

2.02 

2.26 

2.09 

2.35 

2.2U 

Table  6.-  Wheat?    Prices  per  bushel  in  three  exporting  countries  Friday 
mid-month,  January- June  1953>  weekly  April- June  1953 


Date 

(Friday) 

;              HARD  WHEAT 

HARD  WHEAT  1 

SOFT  VJHEAT 

:  United  States 

1  Canada 

'United  States' 
,  No.  1  Dark  . 
Winter 
Galveston 

United 
States 
No.  1  ' 
Portland 

1/' 

Australia 

•    1/  k/ 

\    No.  1  Dark 

Northern 
-Spring  13  per-, 

cent  protein 
:  at  Duluth  ly' 

:      No.  2 
'  Mardtoba 
at  Fort  ' 
William 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  mid -month 

January  I6 

2,1+2 

2.25 

2.63 

2.39 

^2M\ 

February  13 

2.42 

2.22 

2.56 

2.41 

^2.41 

March 

13 

2.50 

2.24 

2.62 

2.44 

April 

17 

2.50 

2.18 

2.57 

2.42 

May 

15 

2.50 

2.14 

2.56 

2.35 

June 

12 

:  2.^2 

2.08 

2.33 

Weekly 

April 

10 

2.51 

2  21 

2.60 

2.43 

2U 

2-50 

2.17 

2.63 

May 

1 

2,1+9 

2.14 

2.55 

8 

2.U8 

2.13 

2.54 

2.37 

22 

2.48 

2.12 

2.51 

2.34 

29  : 

2.U4 

2.10 

2.39 

2.30 

June 

5 

2.48 

2.09 

2.40 

1/  Spot  or  to  arrive. 2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.    3/  Sales  to  non- 
contract  countries.    Converted  to  United  States  curr-ency.    4^/  F.o.b.  ship. 
^2J  Average  prices  for  the  months  of  January  and  February.    Not  reported  since 
then . 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  poatafte  $300 


